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The Autonomic Functions and the Personality. By Dr. Edward 
J. Kempf. New York and Washington : Nervous and Mental 
Disease Publishing Company. Nervous and Mental Disease 
Monograph Series No. 28. Pp. 156, xiv. $2.00 net. 

The primary object of this monograph, according to the author, 
is to obtain recognition for the fact that "in the higher organisms an 
effective sensori-motor system (autonomic) exists which creates and 
uses the cerebrospinal or projicient senori-motor system as a means 
to keep in contact with the environment in order that the autonomic 
apparatus may fulfill its biological career (p. xiii). The. projicient 
sensori-motor system has its seat in "the entire cerebro-spinal ap- 
paratus." The affective "sensori-motor system" includes the entire 
autonomic apparatus. Of these two systems the autonomic is the more 
primitive, and biologically speaking, the more vital. With reference 
to it the cerebro-spinal system occupies a secondary place ; it is a means 
whereby the affective will work out its biological salvation. 

Dr. Kempf is well aware that his theory is at odds with traditional 
psychology. To be sure, he is able to find some support for his 
doctrine from the James-Lange theory of the emotions, and is able to 
quote several well known psychologists in validation of his contention 
that the sympathetic system plays an important role in the life of feeling 
and emotion. In general, however, orthodox psychology places the 
directive forces of the mental life in the cerebrum. But Dr. Kempf 
finds a strong ally in psychoanalysis. Indeed, in view of the interest 
which he has taken in the theories of Freud and his followers, it is 
not improbable that the physiological hypothesis is fathered by psy- 
choanalytic reflection. 

Dr. Kempf's theory cannot be better stated than in his own 
words. "The theory advanced is that whenever the autonomic or 
affective sensori-motor apparatus is disturbed or forced into a state of 
unrest, either through the necessities of metabolism, or endogenous, 
or exogenous stimuli, it com,pels the projicient sensori-motor apparatus 
to so adjust the receptors to the envioronment as to acquire stimuli 
having the capacity to produce adequate postural readjustments in the 
autonomic apparatus. In this manner, only, the disturbance of func- 
tion may be neutralized. The constant tendency of the autoncnmc 
apparatus it to so organize the projicient apparatus into a means as 
to acquire a maximum of affective gratification with a minimum ex- 
penditure of energy or efforf' (p. 1). 

It would be useless to attempt a serious criticism of Dr. Kempf's 
theory. The whole movement which he represents is so undeveloped 
at this date, so lacking in definite form, that criticism, especially of an 
unfavorable sort, would be premature. The author deals, of course, 
in important matters, and betrays considerable courage, as well as 
ability in his undertaking. His language is perhaps unnecessarily 
technical at times, and the argument is not well organized. But these 
are trivial objections. The issues raised are important and interesting. 
If the autonomic system and its mental correlate, the affective exper- 
ience, are to be given the central and biologically primitive place as- 
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signed to them by Dr. Kempf, there must be a complete revision of 
psychological theory. It remains to be seen how far biology and 
physiology will support this new hypothesis, and what success awaits 
it as a working conception in psychiatry. It is needful that such 
theories be advanced, and considered, and put to the test. 

Northwestern University. D. T. Howard. 



The Pawns of Fate by Paul E. Bowers. The Cornhill Com- 
pany, Boston, 1918. Pp. 210; price $1.25. 

The author of this story has been for a number of years Prison 
Physician in the State Prison at Michigan City, Indiana. He has 
been active also as a member of the American Prison Association 
and the American Association of Clinical Criminologists. The story 
traces the history of a down-and-out congenital weakling, and espe- 
cially draws a picture of a high-minded but inexperienced young 
prosecuting attorney who is put into his office by the powers that be 
in the hope that he could be managed. He proved, however, to be 
independent, succeeded in rooting out the sources of evil in his com- 
munity, to the upsetting of those who placed him in his position. He 
was finally instrumental in the conviction of the down-and-out degen- 
erate who proved to be a grandson of the aged justice who committed 
him to an institution for defectives. 

The story is well conceived and it will accomplish good results 
if it can be got into the right hands. 

Northwestern University. Robert H. Gault. 



Criminology. By Maurice Parmelee, New York; the MacMillan 

Company, 1918. Pp. 522.. Price $2. 

In this volume Professor Parmelee undertakes a review of the 
world's best literature in the field of Criminology from every angle. 
It is inevitable that the carryingi out of such a program within the 
scope of 500 odd pages should entail a certain skimpiness in many 
particulars. It is very difficult, also, in view of these circumstances, 
to avoid an appearance of dogmatism again and again, when a writer 
comes upon a debatable field. The author has not avoided this ap- 
pearance in the volume under review. The preparation of this work 
has entailed an immense amount of labor. On the whole it is credit- 
ably done and it w:ill undoubtedly go a long way toward assisting 
teachers in colleges and universities who desire to acquaint their 
students with what is being done in our generation in the field of 
Criminology. Books of this sort will be of increasing value, not only 
to the general college student, but also to the students of law. Slowly, 
but surely, this kind of work will reflect upon the future members of 
the bar with the result that we will have in the future a socialized 
bar. In view of the pioneer character of this work of _ Professor 
Parmelee's, it would be ungracious to indulge carping criticism^ upon 
his treatment of certain ever debatable questions, as some reviewers 
seem inclined to do. 

Northwestern University, Robert H. Gault. 



